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Selections from the Life of Mary Dudley. 
(Continued from page 114.) 

“The kindness of dear J and M. E. is mixed 
with a feeling of friendly sympathy better felt 
than described, and I have not been without 
some apprehension that J. E. feels deeper on 
the occasion than mere unity with the concern 
of others; and if it so prove, it will, to be sure, 
be pleasant. 

“ First-day, the 9th, was a day of peace and 
liberty to me, though one wherein there was 
rather a descending to the deeps than ascend- 
ing to the heights. The morning meeting at 
Gracechurch Street, was large, gay and oppress- 
ive, but it is a favor to be allowed to visit the 
seed in prison, and a great one to feel a willing- 
ness so to do. My beloved 8. G. was afresh 
anointed in both meetings, and I thought my 
small vessel contained a little more than what 
was properly my own; and, we read, the debt 
was first to be paid, before the residue of the 
oil was set apart to live on. The day closed 
comfortably in a little season of retirement at 
Richard Chester's. 

“Second-day the 10th, attended the morning 
meeting, and produced our certificates. Friends 
seemed disposed to enter thoroughly into the 
matter; near sympathy and unity were ex- 
pressed, and a committee was appointed to draw 
up certificates for us, and one for G. D., who 
laid his concern before them. We had a con- 
ference this day with Adey Bellamy respecting 
our ee journey. 

“Third-day, 11th, sat a quiet solid meeting 
at the Peel, held in silence, wherein a little re- 
newal of faith was afforded, and cause for con- 
fidence in holy help. Last night confirmed me 
in a feeling sense of my short-sightedness. The 
southern parts of France being all along the 
first object in my view, the way to get there the 
soonest, appeared desirable, and the passage 
from Dover to Calais that which effected this 
desire most speedily ; but our beloved compan- 
lon, G. D., feeling the passage to Holland most 
clear to his mind, I felt mine greatly tried, 


Wishing if I had but ever so small a bit of 


ground to move on, it might be my own. I went 
to bed thus exercised, and endeavored to think 
only of Dover, but after a season of very close 
conflict, and I think honest travail for right 
rection, a serene sky seemed over this pros 
led G. D.’s, and every other passage to 
ce utterly closed, so-I simply communi- 


cated my feelings this evening to my compan- 
ions, and thus far peace attends. 

“ Our dear friend, J. Eliot, is, I believe, bound 
to the south, but has as yet made no movement 
in his Monthly Meeting. Adey Bellamy has 
laid his prospect before Friends, and it is likely 
will be liberated by the time J. E. is, if he dis- 
closes his feelings at his next Monthly Meeting. 
Our having come hither seems providential, as 
J. E. and A. B. understand the language well ; 
aud the hope of this seasonable assistance has 
tended to renew my faith, and patience, which 
I sometimes trust will hold out to the end. 

“Fourth-day, 12th. We attended Grace- 
church street Monthly Meeting, that for wor- 
ship was low to my feelings, the one for disci- 
pline, long and flat, much business agitated, and 
many pertinent remarks made ; but life seemed 
oppressed, and human, more than Divine wis- 
dom, uppermost. 

“Fifth-day, 13th. After being at meeting 
at Ratcliff, I accompanied G. D. and wife to 
Jacob Bell’s, to dinner; a solemnity covered 
my mind afterwards, under which it felt pleas- 
ant to have a pause, for seeking the renewed 
influence of the pure principle of life and love, 
and the season was graciously owned. Spent 
the evening at another Friend’s, I thought pro- 
fitably, in free conversation. 

“First-day, 16th. Went to Horselydown 
meeting in the morning—a low time: Grace- 
church Street in the afternoon, and at six in the 
evening a public meeting appointed by G. D., 
in which he was largely engaged. I again felt, 
in a painful manner, the consequence of with- 
holding more than is meet, yet trust wilful diso- 
bedience was not the cause, but a fear of not 
feeling sufficient authority :—‘ seekest thou great 
things? seems the query often put to my poor 
mind on such occasions, and though the injunc- 
tion is added ‘seek them not,’ how slowly do I 
learn ! 

“Second-day, 17th. Morning meeting, a 
time of favor through several instruments; our 
certificates were signed, I believe, by all pres- 
ent, and the meeting seemed to conclude under 
the uniting evidence of Christian fellowship ; 
many dear friends expressing near sympathy 
with us, poor pilgrims, in our going forth, and 
G. D. closing with solemn supplication for the 
continuance of gracious protection. 

“Third-day, 18th. We turned our backs on 
the great city, and got to Colchester to dinner ; 
met a kind reception at our friend John Ken- 
dal’s, and had there in the evening, the com- 
pany of Thomas Corbyn and Thomas Hull, 
who returned with J. K. from the service of 
visiting the meetings in that county. It was 
pleasant to us to see T. Corbyn before our em- 
barkation, and he was kindly affectionate and 
sympathizing to us; dear Rebecca Jones also 
spent the night here in her return from Ipswich. 

“ Fourth-day, was their meeting in course, 
which we attended, not knowing but we might 
afterwards proceed to Harwich ; but our G. D. 
found a cloud remaining on his tabernacle, at 


which I wondered not, as I had before told him 





I did believe he would not get away without a 
meeting for the people: one was held that 
evening, and I think owned by gracious regard. 

“ As no packets leave Harwich regularly, but 
on Fourth and Seventh-days, our proceeding 
thither seemed not desirable till near the time ; 
we therefore rested at our comfortable lodgings 
Fifth-day, and on Sixth-day went to Manning- 
tree, where a meeting had been appointed for 
ten o’clock ; the house is small, and few Friends 
reside here, but it was pretty well filled with a 
solid, quiet company, and was to me the best 
meeting since my leaving home, a time of en- 
largement in true love and productive of peace. 
After dining at a Friend’s in the town, we went 
on to Harwich, and had a meeting there at six 
in the evening; the house, a new small one, 
was soon filled with fashionably dressed people, 
and a considerable number were in the yard; 
they seemed rather unsettled in time of silence, 
but quiet when anything was offered: my be- 
loved S. G. and G. D. were afresh anointed with 
Gospel oil, and I was comforted in beholding 
good work well done. 

“My poor mind is under discouragement 
from various causes; remarkable anxiety has 
attended me for several days about home, and 
faith is indeed low, though I thankfully re- 
member having been enabled to surrender all 
I have to the disposal of unerring wisdom. 

“Seventh-day, 22nd. The wind contrary, 
and no prospect of sailing, I feel very low, and 
almost in danger of casting away hope. 

“First-day. So ill that I could not get up 
till about noon ; our company went to meeting, 
where, I think, only about seven attended. In 
the evening, a solemnity covered us, under 
which dear G. D. revived the query put to the 
disciples, ‘when I sent you without purse or 
scrip, lacked ye anything? and they said, no- 
thing:’ again, they that have left all ‘shall 
receive an hundred fold now in this time, and 
in the world to come eternal life.’ This seemed 
so peculiarly applicable to my tried state, that 
while my soul was as though it refused comfort, 
I could not but taste a little renewal of hope. 
We just broke up when a summons to go on 
board was sent us. 

“There being but little wind, and that not 
quite fair, we had a tedious passage, but were 
favored to experience holy protection, and land- 
ed about eight o’clock on Fourth-day evening, 
at Helvoetsluys, where we got to a clean inn, 
kept by two English women. While in the 
boat going on shore, a sweet calm covered my 
mind, accompanied by the fresh application of 
that gracious promise, ‘I will be to thee mouth 
and wisdom ;’ this, after the tossings I had been 
tried with for many days, tended to renew my 
confidence in Divine sufficiency and goodness. 

“ Fifth-day, 27th. Left Helvoet this morn- 
ing, and travelled on a very deep road—often 
in danger of overturning—to the Briel; here 
we crossed a ferry about a mile over, went 
thence to Maasslandsluys. In this a we 
seemed as gazing stocks to the people, many 
following us, though all behaved civilly, and 
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The Diamond Mines of South Africa. 


The De Beers and the Kimberley mines are 
probably the two biggest holes which greedy 
man has ever dug in the earth, the area of the 
former at the surface being thirteen acres, with 
a depth of 450 feet, the area and depth of the 
latter being even greater. These mines are no 
longer worked from the surface, but from shafts 
sunk at some distance from the original holes, 
and penetrating to the blue ground by trans- 
verse drivings, at depths varying from 500 to 
1200 feet. 

The blue ground, when extracted, is carried 
in small iron trucks to the “floors.” These are 
made by removing the bush and grass from a 
fairly level piece of ground; the land is then 
rolled and made as hard and smooth as possi- 
ble. These “ floors” are about 600 acres in ex- 
tent. They are covered to the depth of about 
a foot with the blue ground, which for a time 
remains on them without much manipulation. 
The heat of the sun and moisture soon have a 
wonderful effect upon it. Large pieces which 
were as hard as ordinary sandstone when taken 
from the mine, soon commence to crumble. At 
this stage of the work, the winning of the dia- 
monds assumes more the nature of farming than 
of mining; the ground is continually harrowed 
to assist pulverization by exposing the larger 
pieces to the action of the sun and rain. The 
blue ground from Kimberley mines becomes 
quite well pulverized in three months, while 
that from DeBeers requires double that time. 
The longer the ground remains exposed, the 
better it is for “washing.” The process of ex- 
posure being completed, the blue ground is then 
carried to very large, elaborate, and costly 
washing machines, in which, by means of the 
action of running water, the diamonds are sepa- 
rated from the ordinary earth. It may be men- 
tioned that in this process, 100 loads of blue 
ground are concentrated into one load of dia- 
mondiferous stuff. Another machine the “ pul- 
eator,” then separates this latter stuff, which 
appears to be a mass of blue and dark pebbles 
of all shapes, into four different sizes, which 
then pass on to the assorters. “The assorting 
is done on tables, first, while wet, by white men, 
and then dry by natives.” The assorters work 
with a kind of trowel, and their accuracy in 
detecting and separating the diamond from the 
eight different kinds of mineral formations which 
reach them, is almost unerring. 

“The diamond occurs in all shades of color, 
from deep yellow to blue white, from deep 
brown to light brown, and in a great variety 
of colors, green, blue, pink, brown, yellow, 
orange, pure white and opaque.” The most 
valuable are the pure white’ and the deep or- 
ange. “The stones vary in size from that of a 
pin’s head upwards; the largest diamond yet 
found weighed 4283 carats. It was cut and 
exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, and after 
cutting, weighed 228} carats.” 

After assorting, the diamonds are sent daily 
to the general office under an armed escort, 
and delivered to the valuators in charge of the 
diamond department. The first operation is to 
clean the diamonds of any extraneous matter 
by boiling them in a mixture of nitric and sul- 
phuric acids; when cleaned, they are carefully 
assorted again in respect of size, color and 
purity. The room in the DeBeers office, where 
they are then displayed, offers a most striking 
sight. It is lighted by large windows, under- 
neath which runs a broad counter covered with 
white sheets of paper, on which are laid out 
innumerable glistening heaps of precious stones 



















































had they understood our speech, would pro- 
bably have helped us. I felt what I think 
was the love of the Gospel, my heart being 
so filled that I could have spoken to the peo- 
ple as I walked along the street, and while 
in the house where we stopped to get a little 
refreshment; but I felt what I was, and who I 
was with, and had not the courage to query 
whether we might not as well remain awhile; 
therefore with the heaviest heart I ever remem- 
ber feeling at leaving any place, we went on 
board a treckschuyt tor Delft, whence we pro- 
ceeded to Rotterdam, and there got to the house 
of an English woman that night. 

“] feel sensibly confirmed in the belief, that 
passing through Holland was the right way, 
for in coming through the towns to this place, 
there has been so much love prevalent, that it 
has felt to me as though we were not among 
strangers, though with a people of a strange 
speech ; and that there were many who could 
be spoken to from something answering in their 
minds to what is felt by us, even without out- 
ward interpretation. A minister of the Calvin- 
ist church drank tea with us this evening, and 
undertook to give notice of a meeting which is 
appointed for to-morrow. 

“Seventh-day, 28th. The meeting was held 
at ten o'clock; G. D. and 8. G. were strength- 
ened to recommend inward waiting for the 
revelation of Divine power, but there seemed 
little openness among the few assembled ; sev- 
eral ministers of the Calvinistic church attended, 
and we took tea with one of them— many others 
were present, and a good deal of religious con- 
versation took place, wherein an explanation 
was entered into of our principles and testimo- 
nies; G. D. opening these clearly, and appar- 
ently to their satisfaction. I thought this was 
a season spent profitably, though as to my own 
feelings 1 am like one in prison; may I be 
helped to resign myself into his hands who has, 
I trust, sent me out on this journey ; for while 
my conflicts seem rather to increase than lessen, 
and the exercise of my spirit almost weighs 
down the poor body, I do at times feel renewed 
confidence that I shall be preserved, and that 
those I have left will be taken care of. 

“ First-day, 30th. A public meeting at four 
in the afternoon ; it was very large, more com- 
ing than the house could hold; some liberty 
was felt by all of us in expressing what arose, 
but it was an exercising low time; a physician 
and his wife came to tea with us, and expressed 
satisfaction in our company, which we also felt 
in theirs, and parted from them in that love 
which throws down all distinctions of names in 
religion. 

“Second-day, 31st. After a solemn season 
with the only person we knew of here, who 
makes any profession with us, we set off in a 
treckschuyt, for Amsterdam, where we arrived 
the next evening, and met a kind reception 
from John Vanderwerf. 

“Fourth-day, attended the Monthly Meeting 
of the few Friends here, and light seeming to 
shine upon visiting these, in their own houses, 
we entered upon the service, which was so 
owned by the prevalence of Gospel liberty and 
love, that hard things were made comparatively 
easy. S. G. and 1 had never before spoken 
through an interpreter, which office J. V., junior, 
filled agreeably, and our minds were bowed in 
thankfulness to the Lord, who manifests him- 
self a present helper. 

(To be continued.) 


On y he is fit to go to the top, who knows 
how to descend to the bottom. 
































of indescribable variety. In this room are egy. 
centrated some 60,000 carats, the daily produg 
tion of the Consolidated Mine being abou 
5,500 carats. When the diamonds have beg 
valued, they are sold in parcels to local buyen, 
who represent the leading diamond merchant 
of Europe. The size of a parcel varies from, 
few thousand to tens of thousands of carats; 
in one instance, two years ago, nearly a quarter 
of a million of carats were sold in one lot to one 
buyer. 

The company sustain a considerable loss ap. 
nually, estimated now from 10 to 15 per cent, 
by diamonds being stolen from the mines, Ty 
check this loss, extraordinary precautions have 
been resorted to. The natives are engaged for 
a period of three months, during which. time 
they are confined in a compound surrounded 
by a high wall. On returning from their day's 
work, they have to strip off all their clothes, 
which they hang on pegs in a shed. Stark 
naked they then proceed to the searching-room, 
where their mouths, their hair, their toes, their 
armpits, and every portion of their body are 
subjected to an elaborate examination. White 
men would never submit to such a process, but 
the native sustains the indignity with cheerful 
equanimity, considering only the high wages 
which he earns. After passing through the 
searching room, they pass, still in a state of 
nudity, to their apartments in the compound, 
where they find blankets in which to wrap 
themselves for the night. During the evening, 
the clothes, which they have left behind them, 
are carefully and minutely searched, and are 
restored to their owners in the morning. 

The precautions which are taken a few days 
before the natives leave the compound, their 
engagement being terminated, to recover dia- 
monds which they may have swallowed, are 
more easily imagined than described. In addi- 
tion to these arrangements, a law of exceptional 
rigor punishes illicit diamond buying. Ba 
in the slang of South Africa as I D B-ism. 
Under this statute, the ordinary presumption 
of law in favor of the accused disappears, and 
an accused person has to prove his innocence 
in the clearest manner, instead of the accuser 
having to prove his guilt. Sentences are con- 
stantly passed on persons convicted of this of- 
fence, ranging from five to fifteen years, It 
must be admitted this law is in thorough con 
formity with South African sentiments, which 
elevates J D B-ism almost to the level, if not 
above the level, of actual homicide. If a man 
walking in the streets or in the precincts of 
Kimberley were to find a diamond, and were 
not immediately to take it to the registrar, re 
store it to him, and to have the fact of its ree 
toration registered, he would be liable to a pun 
ishment of fifteen years penal servitude. In 
order to prevent illicit traffic, the quantities of 
diamonds produced by the mines are reported 
to the detective department both by the pro 
ducers and the exporters. 

All diamonds, except those which pass through 
illicit channels, are sent to England by regi 
tered post, the weekly shipments averaging from 
40,000 to 50,000 carats. i 

The greatest outlet for stolen diamonds 8 
through Transvaal to Natal, where they are 
shipped by respectable merchants, who turn & 
deaf ear to any information from the diamond 
fields to the effect that they are aiding the sale 
of stolen property. The most ingenious rust 
are resorted to by the illicit dealers for convey 
ing the stolen diamonds out of Kimberley. 
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the boundaries of the Transvaal and of the 
Free State approach within a few miles of 
Kimberley, and once across the border they 
are comparatively safe. Recently, so I was 
informed, a notorious diamond thief was seen 
jeaving Kimberley on horseback for the Trans- 
yaal. Convinced of his iniquitous designs, he 
was seized by the police on the border, and 
thoroughly searched. Nothing was found on 
him, and he was perforce allowed to proceed. 
No sooner was he well across the border, than 
he, under the eyes of the detective, deliberately 
shot and cut open his horse, extracting from 
its intestines a large parcel of diamonds, which, 
previous to the journey, had been administered 
to the unfortunate animal in the form of a 
ball. 

The DeBeers Directors manage their immense 
concern with great liberality. A model village, 
called Kenilworth, within the precincts of the 
mines, affords most comfortable and healthy 
accommodations for several of the European 
employés. Gardens are attached to cottages, 
and the planting of eucalyptus, cypress, pine 
and oak, as well as a variety of fruit trees, has 
been carried to a considerable extent. A very 
excellent club-house has also been built, which 
includes, besides the mess-room and kitchen, a 
reading-room, where many of the monthly pa- 

rs and magazines are kept, together with six 
edna volumes from the Kimberly Public 
Library. There is also a billiard-room, with 
two good tables, given by two of the directors. 
A large recreation ground is in the course of 
construction. Within the compound where the 
native laborers are confined is a store where 
they can procure cheaply all the necessaries of 
life. Wood and water are supplied free of 
charge, and a large swimming bath is also pro- 
vided, but I did not learn if the natives made 
much use of it. All sick natives are taken 
care of in a hospital connected with a compound, 
where medical attendance, nurses and food are 
supplied gratuitously by the company. 

I should not omit to mention that the entire 
mine, above and undergound, is lighted by 
electricity. There are ten circuits of electric 
lamps for DeBeers and Kimberley mines. They 
consist of fifty-two arc lamps of 1,000 candle 
power each, 691 glow lamps of 16 and 64 can- 
dle power each, or a total illuminating power 
of 63,696 candles. There are, moreover, thirty 
telephones, connecting the different centres of 
work together, and over eighty electric bells 
are used for signalling in shafts and on haulages. 
Such is this marvellous mine, the like of which, 
I doubt, whether the world can show. 

_ When one considers the enormous capital 
invested, the elaborate and costly plant, the 
number of human beings employed, and the 
object of this unparalleled concentration of 
effort, curious reflections occur. In all other 
mining, distinctly profitable objects are sought, 
and purposes are carried out beneficial generally 
tomankind. This remark would apply to gold 
mines, to coal mines, to tin, copper and lead 
mines, but at the DeBeers mines, all the won- 
derful arrangements I have described above, 
are put in force in order to extract from the 
depths of the ground, solely for the wealthy 
classes, a tiny crystal, to be used for the grati- 
fication of female vanity, in imitation of a lust 
for personal adornment, essentially barbaric if 
not altogether savage.— Men, Mines and Animals 
in South Africa. 
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“ DANGERS are God's whetstones with which to 


keep men sharp.” 





Third-day and found accommodations at the 
hotel at which Dr. Whitney and family are 
spending their summer vacation. 
very kind to us, making our little visit there 
pleasant and helpful. The sea breeze is bracing 
and the temperature in contrast with that at 
Yokohama. 
three weeks at the latter place would have 
weakened us so as to make it difficult to use 
much exertion. 


cursion to Zuchi, a beautiful bay with a fine firm 
beach. 
farmers gather to use for manure. A fine green 
kind is also used for food. 
bay are formed of high cliffs, in which paths 
have been cut to allow people to pass around 
them. 


Buddha which is on the side of a hill near. The 
walk took us through villages where we could 
come in close contact with the native life in its 
simple forms. 
for more than 600 years, and succeeded another 
which dated back some 1200 years. 
bronze, and has been cast where it is by piling 
up the moulding material in successive tiers, as 
is shown by the marks where they join to each 
other. 
the foundation stones of which are still in place. 
Some men came more to see than to worship; 
while a woman knelt a short time without utter- 
ing audible words, but bowing her head very 
low and then looking up. The grounds of one 
or two acres were in neat order, but nothing re- 
markable in their appearance. 
temple grounds in Japan are very generally 
used by the children to play in. 
temple, not far off, was a wooden building, per- 
haps 40 feet square, open in front; it was di- 
vided through the middle so as to shut from view 
the back part, which is said to contain an image 
of the God of Mercy. 
was an image with a halo around the head avd 
votive offerings in front ; also, a smaller painted 
image that was of easy access, and which showed 
the rubbing it received from many hands, which 
were then applied to parts of the body that are 
diseased. Several men were sitting or reclining 
inside. 
















































For the “ FRIEND.” 


S. Morris and J, E. Rhoads’ Visits. 


(Continued from page 115.) 
Kareizawa, Japan, Eighth Month 26th, 1892. 
As was proposed, we went to Kamakura on 


They were 
I think a residence of two or 
After dinner a party of us made a little ex- 
Much sea-weed is washed up which the 
Two sides of the 


The first evening we visited a huge image of 


The image has stood where it is 


It is of 


It was formerly covered by a temple, 


It is said, the 


Another 


In front of the partition 


The sight of these things gave me a deeper 


sense of the debasing effect of idolatry; and 
though I did not care to see them so much to 
gratify curiosity, did not regret receiving the 


impressions that were made. 

There were several missionaries at Kama- 
kura, and some were invited to sit with us at 
Dr. W’s cottage, which proved an interesting 
and relieving opportunity. 

A young Japanese Friend from Tokyo had 
been asked to accompany us on our trips to this 
place, to which we came yesterday. It is about 
90 miles from Tokyo, and nearly half-way across 
the island. We rode many miles through a 
plain, in which, at one part of the route, scarcely 
any mountains could be seen; though we did 
have a pretty good view of Fuji Yama soon 
after starting. 


States. 


morning, in which 
the Conference many of the truths of the Gospel 
relating to the Christian life, to worship and 
ministry. He recommended more silent wait- 
ing and communion, in order that the Divine 
counsel may be understood. There was a full 
attendance of the members, being nearly all 
missionaries. 
nity felt, and although the time was not ex- 
pired, less disposition to speak was manifested 
than at the other meetings. Considerable silence 
prevailed, and the meeting broke up. 





After a time the mountains be- 
gan to appear, and before reaching here we have 
passed over the summit of the range. They are 
of wilder forms than any in our eastern United 
In some instances huge masses of rock 


appear to have been tilted up on edge, and ele- 
vated to the tops of high peaks, showing nearly 
perpendicular precipices of great height. 
sides of the mountains are split into many sharp 
ridges with deep, narrow ravines between them. 


The 


After travelling as far as the railroad would 


bring us, we expected to finish the journey on a 
tramway. Others, however, had secured all the 
seats in advance of us, and it remained to find 
some other conveyance. One who accompanied 
us succeeded in engaging a jinrikisha apiece on 
condition of our walking over difficult parts of 
the road. 
route as the tram line and the grade was very 
easy. 
tediously, but after four hours of steady ascent, 
the top was reached. 
fresh themselves at several tea-houses, eating a 
pretty full mea] at one. 
ice-water. 
should be the end of their contract, we found 
the house we were aiming for was at a village 
a mile off. They set us down in front of a 
hotel, but after some urging consented to go on. 
Soon we reached the village, and after some 
searching found quarters with kind people, with 
whom we now are. 


Most of the way led over the same 
The route wound in and out the ravines 
Our men stopped to re- 


We obtained tea and 
Arrived at what the men thought 


The members of the different societies have 


united in holding a conference for mutual edifi- 
cation and instruction. 
dress at to-morrow’s meeting had been assigned 
to one Chappell, during his absence. 
to us and proposed that the time should be given 
to us, thus making the way very easy to have 
an opportunity with them. 


The time for the ad- 


He came 


29th, 12 m—We have had our meeting this 
was led to set before 





There seemed to be much solem- 


I did not tell in the right place that we are 


in close proximity to a smoking volcano, called 
Asema. 
into the crater. 
great quantity of scoria, which covers the ground 
where we are, several feet deep. The smoke is 
largely sulphurous vapor that does not show very 
much. 


People frequently ascend it and look 
Not long ago, it threw out a 


Nikko, Japan, 30th_—We left Karrizawa yes- 


terday morning at 7 o’clock by jinrikisha and 
went down the mountains by the same route as 
we had ascended, but much more quickly ; our 


men keeping a pretty good pace where the road 


was not rough or muddy. There is an old pass, 


by way of which the time is still more short- 


ened ; it is, however, very steep, and the men 


would not undertake it single-handed. 

Our young Japanese Friend bought our tick- 
ets by a different route than we had intended, 
whereby we travelled over the same road as we 
rode on in going to Yokogawa. There was a 
shorter route that led through the silk-produc- 
ing district, but no quicker in point of time. 
As it was, we saw many fields of mulberry trees 
and some mills for reeling silk. It is said the 
women attend to feeding the worms, which eat 
day and night until they are ready to spin their 
cocoons. The leaves must be given dry, as wet 
leaves give the worms cold. The rearing, ete., 
is done in a second story to the houses, where it 
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is dry and airy. We met dray-loads of sacks 
containing cocoons. 

Nikko is famed for its temples ; a description 
you will no doubt find in some of the books on 
Japan. We shall probably only see such as 
lie in our way, and not visit those that are most 
esteemed. Thousands of pilgrims come to them 
from various parts of the country, and much 
money is expended here by them. 

The town is said to be a poor place for mis- 
sionary work, because the people are pecuni- 
arily interested in the temple-religion. Vice, 
too, is prevalent. A few individuals are how- 
ever willing to listen to Christian teaching. 

Much labor has been expended about the 
temples and they are mostly kept in good re- 
pair. The priests are said to be making con- 
siderable effort to revive the old religion. 

A lively rivér runs by the town, and streams 
are led along the streets, the soothing sounds of 
whose waters fill our ears. There are grand 
cypress or cedar trees along the principal ave- 
nues and on the hillsides, whose tall straight 
trunks and beautiful foliage are very impressive. 

We have called on several persons this after- 
noon in company with M. A. Gundry, who has 
kindly befriended us. She has been staying 
here for some time. One of her young women 
from Tokyo is with her. She has a pretty new 
house on the bank of the river, fitted up in 
Japanese style, but possessing several chairs. 
These have strips of thin board fastened to the 
feet to prevent the fine mats being injured by 
them. The mats are near three inches thick, 
and somewhat yielding and elastic. Shoes are 
removed on entering, as the mats serve the pur- 
pose of beds and cushions. 

One of our calls was on a woman from Osaka, 
who is putting up at a Japanese inn for the sake 
of learning the language. We here had the 
opportunity of sitting on the floor and taking 
tea and cake. The latter was cut in slices, 
standing en edge, which was to be taken off the 
plate with chopsticks. I thought I made out 
with the whole proceeding quite as well as any 
of our company, though my limbs were some- 
what stiffened by the operation. Our hostess was 
a lively and agreeable woman from San Fran- 
cisco. She teaches boys when at her station. 

(To be continued.) 





“Tuovu, God, seest me.’ How much more 
often has this text been used as a restraint from 
evil than as a stimulus to good! To the child 
of the Devil the thought that the searching eye 
of the all-powerful God is upon him comes with 
terrorizing power ; but to the child of God the 
thought that the sleepless eye of the all-loving 
God is upon him is soul-satisfying and life-giving. 
Between the two there is the same kind of diff- 
erence that lies between the child who, hand in 
hand with his father, walks trustingly through 
dangerous ways, and the rogue who fears “ each 
bush an officer.” The little child would not 
have his father forget his presence nor release 
his grasp; the slinking rogue would rather feel 
himself unwatched, unseen, unheld. What risks 
the one takes, he takes in the pursuit of evil; 
what risks the other takes, he takes in the pur- 
suit of good. The one prays for the all-seeing 
eye; the other seeks to elude it. Everything 
depends upon which side we look at God from. 
[t is quite in our own power to choose sides, 
God remains the same. Is He but dimly per- 
ceived, but little understood, only known in 
part? It is sufficient that He sees us. It is by 
his sight that we are to walk, not by our own. 
This is the only safe walking.—S. S. Times. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


| Gratitude. 


The pertinent article with the above heading 
in THe Frrenp of the 22nd inst., was both 
timely and admonitory. What a striking il- 
lustration of poor human nature is contained 
in the narrative of the ten lepers, who were 
cleansed, that but one returned to render thanks 
unto Him, who had conferred such a signal 
benefit upon them. Alas! how often do we ac- 
cept the gift, but forget the Giver! Not of 
such, however, was the Royal Psalmist, as 
manifested in the beautiful language contained 
in the 107th Psalm: 

“Oh! that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness and for his wonderful works to the 


children of men!” 


Our late dear friend, Ebenezer Worth, once 
remarked, “ that it was a great favor to be sensi- 
ble of our blessings.” 

The spirit of trust and hopefulness expressed 
in the following lines, have sometimes been 
cheering, and hoping they may be so to others, 
are offered for insertion in THe FRIEND—av- 
thor unknown: 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


There is many a rest in the road of life, 
If we only would stop to take it, 
And many a tone from the better land, 
If the querulous heart would wake it! 
To the sunny soul that is full of hope 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth, 
The grass is green and the flowers are bright, 
Tho’ the wintry storm prevaileth. 


Better to hope, tho’ the clouds hang low, 
And to keep the eyes still lifted ; 
For the sweet blue sky will soon peep through, 
When the ominous clouds are rifted ! 
There was never a night without a day, 
Or an evening without a morning ; 
And the darkest hour, as the proverb goes, 
Is the hour before the dawning. 


There is many a gem in the path of life 
Which we pass in an idle pleasure, 
That is richer far than the jeweled crown, 
Or the miser’s hoarded treasure ; 
It may be the love of a little child, 
Or a mother’s prayers to heaven, 
Or only a beggar’s grateful thanks 
For a cup of water given. 


Better to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden filling, 
And to do God’s will with a ready heart 
And hands that are swift and willing, 
Than to snap the delicate slender thread 
Of our curious lives asunder, 
And then blame heaven for the tangled ends, 
And sit, and grieve, and wonder. 


Tenth Month 25th, 1892. 
ro 
THE ARM OF LOVE. 


A young wife sits by a cradle nest, 

Her fair boy smiling on her breast, 

In the quiet room draws on the night, 

And she rocks and sings by the soft lamplight ; 
On mother bosom the rest is deep ; 

In the arm of love—so fall asleep. 


In the cool vale, under sunny sky, 

We sit alone, my own and I; 

A song of joy wells in my breast, 

Ah, heart to heart, how sweet the rest! 
The brooklets ripple, the breezes sweep, 
In the arm of loye—so fall asleep. 


From the churchyard tolls the solemn bell, 
For the pilgrim has finished his journey well ; 
Here lays he down the staff, long pressed ; 
In the bosom of earth, how calm the rest ; 
Above the casket the earth they heap ; 
In the arm of love—so fall asleep. 

—Christian Advocate. 
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SELF-SUFPFICING. combi 
I know a lake among the hills, questio 
Serene and bright and full and free. their 0 
Unfed by any mountain rills, eluding 
And with no outlet to the sea. 
And yet I marvel if there be 
Found anywhere through all the land 
So gold-and-jewel-rimm’d a cup, 
As Nature with her Hebe hand On | 
Here brims, and kneeling, offers up. miles \ 
Its molten surface gives the sky that 1 
In softest sapphire beauty back ; bricks 
And when the storm comes scudding by, low cl: 
Dark with its stress of thunder-rack— wester 
Although its blue be tinged with black, black 
The tempest has no power to dash - 
The creamy swell against the shore, some ! 
Nor with defiant onset lash rtio 
The ripple to a sullen roar. and tl 
From secret sources stowed away mater 
Beneath its own sweet water flows this a 
The unseen strength, that day by day remal 
Keeps it in such supreme repose logic 
As never shallow current shows: cover 
Its edges flash with tender green, ‘nhab 
That lures from far the hungry herds, aa 
And in its stooping copse are seen that s 
The nests of thousand brooding birds. part « 
Oh, for a nature like the lake’s, b 2 
A-gleam amid our summer hills! oy 
That gives, ungrudged its own, nor takes; One | 
That ever keeps its calm, and stills fish, { 
Its heart, self-centred, even when ills into : 
Impend with drift of tempest-foam ; shell 
That woos the weary, and above i 
All other, weaves a nested home ine 
For every wandering wing of love! whic 
—Margaret F. Preston in Woman's Magazine. joint, 
nicolas whic 
FIRST-DAY THOUGHTS. hum: 
J. G. WHITTIER, Pia 
mo 
“Tn calm and cool and silence, once again mals 
I find my old accustomed place among cient 
My brethren, where, perchance, no human tongue ris 
Shall utter words; where never hymn is sung, ee 
Nor deep-toned organ blown, nor censer swung, ace 
Nor dim light falling through the pictured pane! then 
There, syllabled by Silence, let me hear deep 
The still small Voice which reached the Prophet's each 
ear; vend othe 
Read in my heart a still Diviner law bi 
*Than Israel’s leader on his tables saw ! wan 
There let me strive with each besetting sin, oute 
Recall my wandering fancies, and restrain quir 
The sore disquiet of a restless brain ; one 
And, as the path of duty is made plain, shel 
May Grace be given that I may walk therein; h 
Not like the hireling, for his selfish gain, who 
With backward glances and reluctant tread, par: 
Making a merit of his coward dread, and 
But, cheerful, in the light around me thrown, moc 


Walking as one to pleasant service led ; 7 
Doing God’s will as if it were my own, 





Yet trusting not in mine, but in his strength alone.” sad 

Tue Quakers have been in existence as & plat 
religious body of dissenters, for about two cen fort 
turies, and have undoubtedly, established The 
character with the world at large, of a conscien tha 
tious and moral people. And if numbers of the obt 
modern members fall short of the primitive sim say 
plicity of their early predecessors, and content im] 
themselves with the reputation attached to the stor 


memory of their good name, at any rate they J 


ought to be cautious, lest their own acts tend to of 
bring this justly earned reputation of the Society Ye 
into disrepute ; and more especially ought they Th 


to avoid mixing themselves up with the party § 
































feelings of the day, a practice opposed to their | 
conduct in early times. And as the principle 2 
upon which they refuse the payment of tithes, Su 
and other ecclesiastical demands, is of a nature 
so different, and originates in a motive so much 
_— than the paltry consideration of pecuniary 
oss, they should cautiously consider, whether, if tw 
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combining with other dissenters upon political 
questions, they are not lowering the standard of 
their own character.— From Josiah Marsh’s con- 
eluding remarks in his life of George Fox. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A Clay Pit and its Fossils. 


On the banks of the Pensauken Creek, a few 
miles west of Moorestown, there is a bed of clay 
that is largely utilized in the manufacture of 
bricks and drain tile. The top layer isa yel- 
low clay, such as is found in many parts of 
western New Jersey. Underneath is a bed of 
black clay or hardened mud, which has at 
some former period been deposited in a bay or 
portion of the ocean. Between the black mud 
and the overlying yellow clay is a bed of dark 
material, more sandy in its composition. In 
this are numerous specimens of shells, &c., the 
remains of the animals which, in a former geo- 
logic age, lived aud moved in the waters that 
covered it. These shells belong to species which 
inhabited salt water; and thus we are convinced 
that salt water must have formerly covered this 
part of the State. 

A recent visit to the locality was rewarded 
by finding several species that were interesting. 
One was a joint of a species of ancient cuttle- 
fish, the shell of which, instead of being coiled 
into a spiral like the Ammonites and most other 
shell fish of one valve, had grown in a straight 
line like a cane, the successive additions to 
which were attached by a curiously complicated 
joint, with projecting points like the sutures 
which mark the edges of the bony plates of the 
human skull. 

At a subsequent visit several specimens of 
Ammonites were obtained. These curious ani- 
mals seem to have been very abundant in an- 
cient times, but so far as is known have all 
perished in the changes which the earth’s sur- 
face has undergone. The nearest approach to 
them now existing is the Pearly Nautilus, a 
deep sea shell, consisting of many chambers, 
each succeeding one larger, separated from each 
other by a curved pearly plate. The animal, 
which is a species of cuttle-fish, inhabits the 
outer and larger chamber, and as its growth re- 
quires more space, secretes a new and larger 
one and walls up its former abode by a plate of 
shell. These cells form a spiral coil, and the 
whole shell is sometimes sawn in two with a cut 
parallel to the sides, thus exhibiting in a clear 
and interesting manner, the construction and 
mode of growth of the Pearly Nautilus. 

The Ammonite shell is constructed in much 
the same manner as the Pearly Nautilus, but 
instead of the cross partitions being smooth 
plates, they are folded and crinkled so as to 
form curious patterns on the outside of the shell. 
They are of various sizes from one inch to more 
than a yard in diameter. The largest one I 
obtained was the size of a large dinner plate, 
say twelve or more inches across. But it was 
imperfect, one side having decayed and left no 
stone image in its place. 

A poet has described the manner of growth 
of these shells in the following lines : 


Year after year behold the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 
Still as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft steps its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last found home, and knew the old no 
more, 


Among the shells some were bivalves, having 
two shells joined at the back, like those of the 

















































clam and oyster, others were univalves coiled 
after the pattern of a snail shell. There were 
several pieces of fossil wood—some large flaky 
pieces like the chips a woodman would make in 
chopping up a tree—others were fragments of 
smaller branches two or three inches in diame- 
ter. These had evidently lain in the water, for 
they were perforated by a sea worm, like the 
modern Teredo, which had left its lining of 
limestone on the surface of its borings. 

I have since my first visit, been to this locality 
several times, and never without adding to my 
collection. Iam unable to give the names of 
the different species found, but as I have placed 
them in charge of a friend who is interested in 
geologic studies, I hope through his help to be- 
come better informed. 

Immediately above the black sand before 
mentioned, is a layer strongly impregnated with 
iron, and containing specimens of small crys- 
tals of iron pyrites—sulphuret of iron. This 
layer is thrown out in digging the clay, as the 
amount of iron it contains is so great that it 
would fuse in the heat of the kiln, and spoil the 
bricks. The harder portions of the black sandy 
layer are also rejected, because they spoil the 
shape of the bricks. The foreman of the works 
took one of the bricks in whose composition this 
material had entered, and showed me how badly 
the sides were bulged out. On breaking it open, 
the centre was occupied by a black spongy mass, 
full of air cells, like bread that had been well 
raised. His theory was that it retained its ori- 
ginal moisture so tenaciously, that when put 
into the kiln, enough water remained in it to 
create a steam, whose explosive force caused the 
bulging. 

At my last visit my attention was called to 
several holes of two about feet in diameter, 
which had been laid bare by the removal of the 
clay. They descended rather rapidly towards 
the broad marsh which borders the bank, and 
through which the Pensauken Creek meanders. 
Their lower outlet was probably under water. 
The workmen said they had been made by 
otters, some of which animals had been killed 
in the vicinity. These holes were said to have 
communicated with each other, in the higher 
portions, which are now removed. I was sur- 
prised at the amount of excavation which these 
animals had made, and it increased my respect 
for their strength and industry. 

Subsequently, on conversing with a friend 
who had long lived on the borders of the Pen- 
sauken, I was told that he had seen not only 
their traces, but the animals themselves. One 
writer on natural history speaks of the otter 
as distributed over North America, but most 
abundant in the remote regions of the north- 
west, which abound in lakes, furnishing the fish 
on which they live. They have been nearly 
exterminated in the more thickly settled sec- 
tions of our country, but being a very active, 
wary and sagacious animal, some of them still 
survive. 2 

The otter belongs to the weasel family, modi- 
fied in structure so as to fit it for residence in 
the water and for the pursuit and capture of 
fish. Its fur is fine, soft and close, and much 
valued by furriers, several thousand of them 
being annually received by the Hudson Bay 
Company. They seem to be playful in their 

habits. Of one of their diversions, Dr. God- 
man says, “ Their favorite sport is sliding, and 
for this purpose in winter the highest ridge of 
snow is selected, to the top of which the otters 
scramble, where, lying on the belly ;with the 
fore feet bent backward, they give themselves 


Eberhart Gruber and John F. Rock. 
former was a minister in the Lutheran church, 
but lost his position because he defended the 
doctrines of Spener; the other was a minister's 
son, a saddler by trade, of a mystical turn of 


an impulse with their hind legs, and swiftly 
glide head foremost down the declivity. 
sport they continue apparently with the keen- 
est enjoyment until fatigue or hunger induces 
them to desist.” 


This 


Audubon mentions observing a pair of otters 


sliding down the muddy surface of a slide on a 
tributary of the Ohio River, and counted each 
one make twenty-two slides before they were 
disturbed. 


Dr. Godman says their burrows generally 


open under water, which from the appearance 
of things appeared to be the case with those in 
our clay pits. 
enough for a man to descend them, I did not 
explore them sufficiently far to determine this 
point with accuracy. 


But although they were large 


J. W. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Amana Society. 


The Amana Society, or Community of True 





Inspiration, as it is called by its members, is 
situated in Iowa County, about twenty miles 
west of Iowa City. 
members who live scattered in eight little ham- 
lets. The Society owns 25,000 acres of land, 
300 head of horses, 2000 head of cattle, and 
3000 sheep, besides several valuable factories. 
According to reliable figures the society is owner 
of a million and a half in round numbers. 


There are at present 1700 


As the Icarians are the remnant of the French 


communistic school of this century, so the In- 
spirationists are the survivors of the great re- 
vival movement which took place in Germany 
in the early part of the eighteenth century. 


The Inspirationists sprang from Mysticism 


and Pietism, two factors which play a conspicu- 
ous part in the church history of Germany. The 
mystics, of whom Béhme was the type, sought 
God from within and “ listened to the knock- 
ings at their own hearts, and had conscience 
judge of right and wrong.” 
common and had various names. In Spain and 
Italy it was named Quietism, in France it was 
called Jansenism, and in Germany it took the 
name of Pietism. 
against religious formality, and it became a re- 
ligion of the heart, instead of form. 


This religion was 


In all these places it fought 


The founder of the Pietists was Jacob Spener 


(1635-1670) a Lutheran minister in Frankfurt, 
who organized small prayer meetings called 
“Collegia Pietatis,” hence the name Pietist. The 
Lutheran church never adopted or approved of 
these views. 
others became indifferent. 
meetings, many spoke, as they claimed, by in- 
spiration. 
birth, Juliane Rosamunde, of Asseburg, who, 
from 1679 to 1686, became inspired several 
times as she believed. 
learned professor of Liineburg became interested 
in the matter, and finally became convinced 
that inspiration could take place now as well as 
in the time of the prophets. From 1693 to 1700 
he travelled much as a minister. 


Thus, many left the church, while 
In some of these 


The first one was a lady of noble 


Johann W. Petersen, a 


The real founders of the Inspirationists were 
The 


mind. Originally from Wiirtemburg, they moved 
to Hesse, where they could enjoy more religious 
freedom. Here they lived a retired life for 
several years, reading the Scriptures and asso- 
ciating with pious people. It was first in 1714 
that the society was organized as a religious 
body. In a short time it numbered thousands 
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THE FRIEND. 


of adherents in Germany, Switzerland and Al- 
sace. It was a time of stagnation in religious 
matters, but there were a great many pious be- 
lievers all over the country, and when a new 
society was organized, they were admitted. 

The doctrines the believers held are as follows : 

They believe in the inspiration of the Bible, 
and take it as the corner-stone of their faith, 
trying to live according to the teachings of 
Christ and the Apostles. 

They think that as God revealed hidden 
things through visions, dreams, and by revela- 
tions in olden times, He can do so now. 

They believe in inspiration, and maintain that 
inspiration can take place now as well as for- 
merly. Inspiration, according to their idea, “ is 
a supernatural influence of the spirit of God on 
the human mind, by which persons are qualified 
to set forth Divine Truth.” The one who be- 
comes subject to inspiration must have a “ pure 
heart, a free soul without prior judgment, meek 
and obedient to Divine will.” 

They believe that there is false as well as 
true inspiration, and that prophesying did not 
cease with the Apostles. 

They think the ministry of the gospel depends 
on Inspiration, and is not limited by class or 
sex. Therefore all members have an equal right 
to teach and exhort in public meetings ; that if 
one is not led by the right spirit, no system of 
theological training can fit one to explain Scrip- 
tures. With them, “the Holy Ghost is sought 
from within, not from without.” They believe 
in prayer, both in meetings and at home and in 
the closet. It is the “spontaneous expression of 
the soul which should not be fettered by any 
fixed or prescribed formula.” 

They do not believe in the Trinity as three 
distinct persons, but they reverently believe in 
the Three, conceived of as One. 

They do not believe in a purgatory, nor ina 
millenium in this life; nor in predestination. 

They believe in the resurrection, in a reward 
for the good, and punishment for the wicked. 

They do not baptize with water, for they be- 
lieve baptism is purely spiritual. 

They believe in and use the Lord’s Supper, 
but only as a symbol of an inward feasting 
with the Lord. It is not used at any stated 
time or place, but after severe trials, or mis- 
fortunes; for the strengthening of the young 
members; in the commemorating of the suffering 
of Christ. Several days spent in prayer are 
necessary in order to participate in this rite. 

They practice feet-washing, and have love- 
feasts, much in the manner of the primitive 
Christians. 

They believe war to be inconsistent with 
Christianity, i. e., with the teachings of Christ 
and the apostles. 

Oaths are inadmissible, since they were for- 
bidden by Christ. 

They use salutations, but object to frivolous 
plays as recreations which divert the mind from 
God. 

Singing is indulged in at meetings and at 
home, for edification, but instrumental music is 
forbidden. 

As the members refused to pay tithes, or sup- 
port « hired ministry in any manner, and as 
they refused to enter the army and objected to 
take oaths, people began to suspect them. Priests 
and public officers were not slow in taking advan- 
tage of the severe laws,and caused the members 
to be arrested ; but arrests, persecution and op- 
pression only strengthened their belief, and made 
them more willing to suffer in order to proclaim 
Christ to the world. 


They maintained that man is not saved by 
faith alone, but that good works are necessary. 
Great stress was laid on virtue. Honesty, up- 
rightness and morality were strictly enforced on 
the members. Social as well as religious reforms 
they sought to accomplish, and this may be one 
reason why such an outcry arose from the mass 
of the people, who did not wish to be disturbed 
in the practices of their old customs. 

From 1670 to 1817 stagnation set in, and it 
seemed that the glorious work which had begun 
should come to an untimely end. The older 
members had passed away, the younger ones 
lost courage or took up with the ways of the 
world. Still they hoped for a revival which had 
been prophesied. The dawn finally came unno- 
ticed and unheralded. It brought new blood 
and new life into the society, and from this time 
(1817) its future was to a certain extent assured. 

It was during this revival that William Allen, 
a minister of Friends, from England, was trav- 
elling in Germany. Hearing of these people, 
who held such peculiar religious views, he went 
to see them in 1822. Here he spent several 
days, and held several meetings among them, 
which seemed highly edifying to the members, 
for their creed had so much in common with 
Friends’ principles. Allen, in his Memoirs, 
speaks of them with much respect, and the In- 
spirationists, who were granted the privilege of 
this meeting, have left us in their records an 
interesting account of Allen’s visit among them 
a visit undertaken from motives of Christian 
love and fellowship. 

The first who began to prophesy after this 
gift had ceased for over half a century, was 
Michael Kraussert, of Strassburg. His gift was 
recognized, and he began to travel and preach, 
again arousing the old enthusiasm. However, 
in a few years he fell back, and finally lost his 
power of phophecy. 

The most remarkable person, perhaps, who 
was ever connected with the Society was Barbara 
Henemian, a poor, ignorant peasant girl from 
Lower Alsace, where she was born in 1795. She 
was one of the first awakened in the revival, 
one who experienced the oppression which the 
government practised more and more towards 
the members of the society during their last 
years in Germany. She followed the flock to 
America in search of freedom and a home, 
where she experienced all the trials to which 
they were exposed in the first settlement, near 
Buffalo, New York, and she was one of the first 
to go to Iowa, where she took up her work—a 
work which did not cease until 1883, when she 
was laid to rest. 

Her parents were pious people, in poor cir- 
cumstance. Barbara was of a lively disposition. 
She worked in a factory, where she earned a 
pittance at spinning wool; suddenly a peculiar 
state of mind bordering on melancholy clouded 
her lively temperament. Once, as she partook 
of the sacrament, the priest said, “ Who is un- 
worthy and drinks, he drinks judgment unto 
himself.” This made a deep impression on her 
mind, and changed the whole course of her 
life. Hearing of the Inspirationists, she visited 
them, conversed about religion, and became a 
member. Soon she began to see visions and to 
prophesy. She came under the influence of what 
she believed to be inspiration, in the meetings, 
in the fields, while at work, at home or on jour- 
neys. For this reason persons always accom- 
panied her, to take down what she said while 
under this influence. 

This state of the mind caused jerkings and 
twitchings of the body for a short time before 
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she began to speak, so that she was conscious of 


what was coming on. When she concentrated 
her mind upon those things which she wished 
to know, it caused a nervous exhaustion from 
which she did not easily recover. She was the 


ouly one in the society who was thought to po. 
ess the gift of inspiration. 
Christian Metz, in 1867, and since her death, 


After the death of 


no one has claimed this gift. 
From 1820 to 1830, persecution again broke 


out; many were driven out of Alsace and Switzer. 


land, and they came to Hesse. Many were poor 
and so several who had means leased a few e 
tates and factories where they could all work 
in common, eat together, and divide the profits, 
if there were any. Here we have the first begin. 
nings of the communistic life, which the society 
afterwards adopted. It arose unconsciously, 
from small beginnings, with no thoughts of the 
results which would flow from it. 

When the year 1841 had arrived, things had 
come to a crisis. The members drew up a last 
imploring request to the ministry at Darmstadt, 
begging for more freedom. Their children were 
compelled to attend the state schools, their young 
men were sent to prison or taken into the army, 
where they were compelled to spend the best 
years of their lives in learning the art of war, 
which seemed inconsistent with true religion, 
Besides these trials there were other financial 
troubles which could not be settled, as crops had 
been poor and the factories they were running 
on the communistic plan were not realizing 
enough to pay debts and rents. 

Christian Metz one day “ felt a peculiar feel- 
ing come over him, and something like a ray of 
light suddenly burst from heaven.” He spoke 
to several of the members about his vision, and 
found that they also had had similar visions, 
In the summer of 1842, one of the members be- 
came “inspired,” and told him they should 
leave their native land, and should settle ina 
free country and adopt a community of goods, 
After this vision was spoken, all the members 
assembled to discuss the feasibility of such 
plans. It was decided to select three members 
who should go to America, and buy a tract of 
land if they saw a favorable place. 

It is out of place here to discuss the nature 
of these visions, neither are we called upon to 
decide how far the “inspiration” claimed by 
their preachers was a real breathing upon them 
of the Spirit of God. 

(To be concluded.) 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 

After handing B. T. Jones, a Presbyterian 
minister of this place, one of T. Evans’ Concise 
Account of Friends, and explaining to him that 
they were standard works in the Society of 
Orthodox Friends and that they contained the 
belief of Early Friends, and all true Friends 
down to the present day, he, Jones, said, “ We 
could not get along without you Quakers. We 
Presbyterians and other denominations do not 
like gambling, theatre-going, horse-racing and 
other evils, but you Quakers stand like Flint 
against them. No, sir, we could not get along 
without your help in battling with these evils, 
and went on to explain the position he thought 
the Quakers took against all the evils that are 
around us, and that they were foremost im 
reforms. 





THe person who cannot differ in judgment 
without engendering personal malice, or a spirit 
which will attempt to injure an opponent, oF 
rejoice in his misfortune, is in the gall of bitter 
ness and the bonds of iniquity. 
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and stiff. A friend of mine told me that had 
I been present when they endeavored to bring 
him to life, by applying warmth to his head, 
injecting air into his ears and mouth, and rub- 
bing the whole of his body to promote circula- 
tion, etc., I should certainly not have had the 
slightest doubt as to the reality of the perform- 
ance. The minister, Raja Dhyam Singh, assured 
me that he himself kept this fakir four months 
under the ground when he was at Jummoo, in 
the mountains. On the day of his burial he 
ordered his beard to be shaved, and at his ex- 
humation his chin was as smooth as on the day 
of his interment, thus furnishing a complete 
proof of the powers of vitality having been sus- 
pended during that period.” 

The same story is related by one or two other 
writers ; but it is worthy of note that they have 
it only as hearsay. Dr. Honiberger himself did 
not witness this wonderful scene. It is also 
stated that the man Hari Das had a bad repu- 
tation, and that his moral character was of the 
worst description. There is nothing incredible in 
the statement that he threw himself into a state 







Entombed Hypnotics. 


BY BISHOP J. M. THOBURN. 







tion that such a wonder has actually transpired 
rests upon an exceedingly slender foundation. 
— Christian Advocate. 





Every year or two a story goes the rounds of 
the American papers to the effect that some of 
these wonderful devotees of India are able to 
make themselves unconscious, or rather inani- 
mate, and in this state be buried alive and left 
in the grave for days, and even months, after 
@ § ‘yhich they are restored to life again. 

. I have repeatedly met with statements of this 
* — character; and some years ago, Dr. Buckley, 
* | who takes a special interest in researches of this 
k | kind, wrote to me to know how far my own ob- 
8, | servation had corroborated stories of the kind. 
' | Thad ina general way heard such stories, but 
7 never had met with a single case, well attested 
f or otherwise. I began at once to make in- 
’ uiries, and was repeatedly told that such cases 

did actually occur ; but after trying in vain to 























For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Joseph Hoag’s Vision. 


In the article entitled “ Joseph and Huldah 
Hoag, “by F. G. Cartland, in No. 9 of the 
current vol. of “The Frrenp,” is a denial 
on the authority of Lindley M. Hoag and 
Wm. H. Dean, of the latter part of J. Hoag’s 
Vision as published in his Journal. 

Having assisted in the correction of the proof 
sheets of the Journal at the time of its publica- 
tion, and being intimately connected with one 
of the Friends to whom J. Hoag committed his 
writings after his final revision of them, I had 
frequent opportunities of conversing with him, 
and then learned for the first time that L. M. 
H. and some others of the family denied some 
parts of the vision; particularly where speak- 
ing of the separation among Friends, he says, 
“Those who separated, went with lofty looks 
and taunting, censuring language.” It was then 
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d run down even one of the floating stories which 
% § reached my ears, I gave up the task as hope- 
t less, The man who Is able to do it always lives 
. a good many hundred miles distant. The name 






























































8 of his town or village can never be given. The| which resembled death. That can be done by | that I was informed that this copy of the vision 
) — exact place and time at which he performed the | many men, both in India and elsewhere. Nor is| a8 well as some other parts of the manuscript 
tf = semi-miracle are never known. In short, there | it incredible that he was buried in the presence of | Journal was taken down from his lips by Nar- 
n isnever anything but the most vague of shad-| Ranjit Singh. There, however, the admissions | cissa Battey—afterwards Coffin—as his amanu- 
* § owy rumors on which to build such a story. must cease. It is perfectly credible that the body | ensis; the original with some other manuscripts 
l So far as the stories with which Europe and | was removed from the grave almost immedi-| having been lost while he was absent from home 
d America are concerned, they may one and all | ately after the guard had been set. Large num-| on religious account. 

8 be traced to the history of a man, named Hari | bers of these devotees are accomplished jugglers;| After seeing this article in Taz Frrenp, I 
g Das, who belonged to Cashmere, or possibly the | but we need not assume that any real deception | procured the address and wrote to Narcissa B. 


Coffin, and received from her husband a letter 
in reply (she being unable to write on account 
of ill health,) from which I extract the follow- 
ing, viz: 

“The vision as it now stands in his Journal 
was taken from his lips by Narcissa when his 
faculties were in good condition. After she had 
finished writing it, she read it to him, and after 
waiting a short time, he said, ‘That is right; 
that seems comfortable to me.’ ” 

I might also here state that soon after the 
publication of the Journal, the surviving Friend 
to whom his writings had been consigned re- 
ceived letters from two of J. Hoag’s daughters, 
expressive of their satisfaction with the Journal, 
as it was published, and particularly of the 
“vision entire,” inasmuch as parts of it had 
been denied. 

That he himself committed it to writing is 
evident from these words from his Journal, page 
380: “I had no idea of writing it for many 
years, until it became such a burden that, for 
my own relief, I have written it.” 

The portion of the vision denied, reads as fol- 
lows, viz: 

“Then a Monarchical Power arose—took the 
government of the States—established a national 
religion, and made all Societies tributary to sup- 
port its expenses. I saw them take property 
trom Friends to a Jarge amount. I was amazed 
at beholding all this, and heard a voice pro- 
claim, ‘ This power shall not always stand, but 
with this Power I will chastise my Church until 
they return to the faithfulness of their fore- 
fathers. Thou seest what is coming on thy 
native land for their iniquity and the blood of 
Africa; the remembrance of which has come 
up before me.’ This vision is yet for many 
days.’ ” 

It is beyond credence that a man with sound 
mental faculties, as N. B. Coffin represents her 
grandfather Hoag at the time she assisted 
him in revising his Journal, should become so 
“confused ” as to mistake his own opinion for 
what had been thus shown him in the vision 





was used in this case. A very moderate bribe 
would accomplish all that was necessary. The 
story of the barley being sown over the ground 
was probably a later addition to the original 
statement. So also with regard tothe interment 
lasting four months. The statement was made 
to Dr. Honiberger by an officer of Ranjit Singh ; 
and even if we assume that this gentleman in- 
tended to tell the truth, he was no doubt credu- 
lous to the last degree, and perhaps noticed that 
he had a sympathetic hearer in the person of 
Dr. Honiberger. 

The weak point in the whole story, however, 
is found in the fact that a little later an English 
officer proposed to Hari Das that he try an ex- 
periment by allowing himself to be locked up in 
a strong box, suspended from the ceiling of a 
room, so that the white ants could not possibly 
reach the box and endanger his safety, and 
remain for a specified time in the box, while the 
officer in question held the key. To this Hari 
Das would not for one moment consent. The 
key, no matter what happened, must be in the 
hands of his chosen friends. Dr. Honiberger 
states that many Englishmen lost confidence in 
his pretensions because of his unwillingness to 
have the experiment tried with reasonable safe- 
guards to test its reality. When we remember 
that the whole occurrence took place more than 
fifty years ago, that all India has been searched 
over and over in vain for another man who can 
accomplish the same wonderful feat, and that 
only one case has yet been located so that even 
the most cursory examination of the alleged feat 
could be made, the reader will no doubt hesitate 
to believe so extraordinary a story. From the 
first the Indian jugglers and the Indian devo- 
tees have been practically one and the same, and 
it is from this extremely doubtful source that 
Theosophy has drawn most of its wonders and 
all its traditions. Our friends in America need 
not trouble their minds about people in India 
having learned how to bury themselves alive 
and remain in the grave four months, forty 
days, or any lesser period. Thus far the asser- 


Panjab, and submitted himself to be buried 
alive in the presence of Ranjit Singh, in the 
df year 1837. The authority almost invariably 
— for this statement is Dr. John Martin 
oniberger, formerly physician at the court of 
Ranjit Singh, then ruler of the Sikhs. I was 
personally acquainted with Dr. Honiberger 
about thirty years ago, and had every reason 
to esteem him as a man of veracity and integ- 
rity. He was at that time very old, but with 
a retentive memory and clear judgment. So 
far as his testimony to an occurrence which he 
had seen is concerned, I should not hesitate for 
a moment to receive it without question; but 
when I examine the story itself I find it far from 
satisfactory. Dr. Honiberger never witnessed 
anything of the kind. He says that he returned 
from a furlough in Europe in 1839, and on the 
voyage out he had as a travelling companion 
General Ventura, who was at that time in the 
service of Ranjit Singh. In the course of Me 
voyage General Ventura told him that during 
n his absence some wonderful things had taken 
e place at Lahore; that, among other things, a 
t fakir from the mountains had been able to place 
f himself in a state resembling death, and while 
e in this condition was buried, and when disin- 
3 terred returned to life again. Dr. Honiberger 
e says, after speaking of Hari Das as having 
e thrown himself into a hynoptic or unconscious 
Xt state: “ He was wrapped in the linen on which 
he was sitting; the seal of Ranjit Singh was 

it stamped thereon, and it was placed in a chest, 
on which the Maharajah put a strong lock. The 
chest was buried in a garden outside the city 
it belonging to the minister ; barley was sown on 
the ground, and the place inclosed with a wall 
and surrounded by sentinels. On the fortieth 
day, which was the time fixed for his exhuma- 
tion, a great number of the authorities of the 
durbar, with General Ventura and several En- 
glishmen from the vicinity, one of them a medi- 
cal man, went to the inclosure. The chest was 
brought up and opened, and the fakir was found 
inthe same position as they had left him, cold 
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without colonial interests of any kind in that quarter 
of the globe, and its administrative abilities are re- 
motely confined to participation in the encouragement 
of good government and autonomy in the Samoan 
group.” 

The Acting Secretary of the Treasury: has advised 
the Department of State in response to a communica- 
tion covering an inquiry from the United States Consul 
General at Berlin, that certificates of Imperial Com- 
missioner Wermuth as to the identity of German la- 
borers coming to this country as employés of exhibit- 
ors at the World’s Columbian Exposition will be 
sufficient to secure such employés admission at our 
ports. Similar evidence of identity us to such em- 
ployés from other countries will be regarded as suffi- 
cient. 

Information received at the Post-office Department 
indicates that the return postal card recently issued 
by the Department will prove a success. Business 
men are ordering them in large quantities, and the 
sales up to this time exceed the expectation of the 
officials. 

The Supervising Architect of the Treasury has ap- 
proved the plans submitted by the Pneumatic Transit 
Company of New Jersey for entering the general Post- 
office building and the branch office, in Philadelphia, 
for the trial of the pneumatic tube service for mail 
transit purposes, and the work of construction will 
begin at once. It is the intention to have the work 
completed ready fortest early next month. 

The cranberry crop at Ilwaco, Wash., this year is 
said to be equal in quality to the Cape Cod product. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 380, 
being 37 less than the previous week and 30 less than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the foregoing 
197 were male and 183 females; 39 died of consump- 
tion; 38 of diphtheria; 37 of diseases of the heart; 
26 of pneumonia; 20 of marasmus; 17 of old age; 
13 of bronchitis; 13 of cancer; 12 of convulsions; 
12 Bright’s disease; 12 of inflammation of the brain 
and 10 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, 114} a 115; 
currency, 6’s, 107 a 117. 

Cotton was dull, but 4c per pound higher. Mid- 
dling uplands officially quoted at Sic. per pound. 

FEED.—Winter bran, in bulk spot, $15 a 16; spring 
bran, in bulk, spot, $14 a 15. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.25; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.75; No. 2 winter family, $2.75 a $3.15; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.50 a $3.75; Western 
winter, clear, $3.25 a $3.65; do. do., straight, $3.75 a 
$4.00; winter patent, $4.00 a $4.35; Minnesota, clear, 
$3.25 a $3.65; do., straight, $3.75 a $4.15; do., patent 
$4.25 a $4.50 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was scarce and held at $3.65 per barrel for choice Penn- 
sylvania. Buckwheat flour moved slowly at $1.85 a 
$1.95 per 100 pounds for new. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 71} a 71} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 473 a 48 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 393 a 40 cts. 

Beer CatTtLe.—Extra, 4} a 5 cts.; good, 43 a 48 
cts.; medium, 4} a 43 cts. ; common, 3} a 3} cts. 
culls, 23 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 24 a 3}cts. 

SHEEP AND’ Lamss.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 
4} a 5 cts.; medium, 4} a 44 cts.; common, 33 a 4 cts.; 
culls, 23 a 3} cts. Lambs, 33 a 6} cts. 

Hogs were in fair demand. 

ForEIGN. — Twelve hundred police were concen- 
trated in and about Trafalgar Square on the 5th inst., 
for the purpose of watching the gathering of unem- 
ployed working men who proposed to hold a great 
demonstration in the square. The mounted police 
force had been deprived of their swords and ordered 
to carry only their batons. The Home Secretary had 
instructed the Chief of Police to refrain from inter- 
fering with the crowd unless they became riotous, in 
which case the Chief had orders to act with vigor and 
put down thedisorder. Precautions had been taken to 
prevent a mob from pillaging the shopkeepers in the 
neighborhood. Instead, however, of the vast throng 
of the unemployed that was expected to gather, not 
more than 200 persons were present at 2 o’clock, the 
time set for the meeting. The affair was a complete 
fizzle. A few red banners and several mottoes were 
seen. The crowd was chiefly made up of well-dressed 
spectators, who gathered to see what could be done. 
The working men were conspicuous by their absence. 

All the efforts that have been made to bring about 
a settlement of the threatened strike in the cotton 
manufacturing industry have failed. Thirty mills at 
Ashton-under- Lyme were closed on the 5th inst., and 
the long threatened crisis was on. A general strike 
of the operatives commenced Seventh-day afternoon, 
and 55,000 persons are idle. The spinners have a 










upon his mind as to cause him to seek relief by 
committing it to writing. 

To my mind the unfulfilled part of the vision 
is as authentic as those portions which have 
already been fulfilled. 

Truly thy friend, 
Tuos. C. BATTEY. 

Mosk, Ohio, Tenth Month 23rd. 


eral months. 



































“Tr is the time of our Yearly Meeting, and 
no doubt it has been the fervent concern of 
many Friends going up to this yearly sacrifice 
that ourcompassionate and good Shepherd might 
be near and strengthen for the service whereunto 
you are called. 

“T have, in my musing upon the condition 
of our shattered and peeled Society, been often 
led earnestly to crave, that the remnant of the 
Lord’s heritage who have been favored to see 
the excellency of our high and holy profession, 
might keep their ranks in righteousness, up- 
holding the doctrines and testimonies which He 
has made it our duty to uphold. 

“There is, amidst all our discouragements 
and weaknesses of flesh and spirit, cause for 
thankfulness, inasmuch as tokens for good are 
at times afforded, to raise our drooping spirits, 
and to increase our faith in Him whose com- 
passions fail not, whose all-penetrating eye pierces 
through the thick darkness that at this moment 
surrounds our beloved Society ; and his gracious 
ear is open to hear the cries and sighs of his 
faithful children everywhere. Oh! that there 
might be a rallying to, and confiding in, Him 
who has promised, ‘ Lo! I am with you alway ; 
even to the end of the world!’ 

“My faith is unshaken in his fatherly care 
over his people whom He hath gathered from 
the world, its manners, fashions and customs, 
to be witnesses for himself in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse nation ; and although they 
may be permitted to be closely tried and proved, 
as is the case with very many at the present 
time, yet all who faithfully adhere to the an- 
cient covenant into which the Lord hath en- 
tered with them, will assuredly be kept ; for, as 
is testified in that remarkable prediction of 
Francis Howgill : ‘ The sun shall leave its shin- 
ing brightness and cease to give light to the 
world ; and the moon shall be altogether dark- 
ness, and give no light unto the night; the 
stars shall cease to know their office or place ; 
my covenant with day and night, times and 
seasons, shall sooner come to an end, than the 
covenant I have made with this people, into 
which they are entered with Me, shall end or 
be broken.’”—Extracted from a Letter written 
by Joseph Edgerton, Fourth Month 20th, 1863. 
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Baltic Sea and the Black Sea. 
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emigrated thither.” 
































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The public debt statement shows 
that the interest and non-interest bearing debt de- 
creased $196,280 during the Tenth Month. The cash 
in the Treasury amounts to $766,202,480.23. 

In the election held on the 8th inst., Grover Cleve- 
land and Adlai E. Stevenson were elected President 
and Vice President of the United States. 

The Government of the United States has given its 
assent to a proposed convention for the suppression or 
regulation of the sale of intoxicating liquors and fire- 
arms to the islands of the Pacific Ocean. The plan 
was suggested by the British Government in Seventh 
Month last. 

The Department of State has received official notice 
that the Gilbert Islands, in the Pacific, have been 
placed under the protection of Great Britain by decree 
promulgated on Fifth Month 27th, last. The King of 

one of the Gilbert Islands appealed to the United 
. States for protection against this arrangement, but the 
United States replied negatively, Secretary Foster 
writing: “The Government of the United States is 
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met at the station. 
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of Light, and which had become such a burden good chief in Mawdsley, Secretary of the Amal, 
mated Association of Operative Cotton Spinners, jj 
is not likely that he will give way without a sever 


struggle. The general strike will probably last sey. 


In commenting upon the outlook, the Pull Mall Q. 
zelte says it has no doubt that the heavy tariff on co. 
ton goods abroad is at the bottom of the difficulty, Jf 
Harrison is elected, it adds, there is no chance of g 
better opening in the United States. Even if Cleve. 
land is elected, a reduced duty on British cotton 
isuncertain. With all the European markets p 
cally closed against the British product the outlook is 


The Irish statistics show an enormous increase of 
lunacy in Ireland. This is attributed partly to emi- 
gration, the robust leaving the weak and infirm behind 
them. In 1891 the proportion was 355 lunatics to 
every 100,000 of the population, against 249 in 1889, 

A Cairo despatch to the London Times says that 
the Egyptian cotton crop is expected to exceed five 
million cantars (495,000,000 pounds), a yield greatly 
exceeding the best previous records. 

The military expenses of France, since the war of 
70-71, have been about $3,800,000,000. 

When the reorganization under the present bill is 
completed the German army will have attained a 
strength of 4,400,000 men, whereas France will not be 
able to go beyond her present war strength. 
crease of the annual military expenses will be 64, 


The preamble of the bill sets forth that what it 
terms the military political situation has undergone a 
change to Germany’s disadvantage, and that this fact 
necessitates the adoption of thoroughgoing measures, 
The former military preponderance of Germany has 
disappeared. France has a war strength of 4,053,000 
men and Russia of 4,556,000 men. To meet this Ger- 
many must utilize her defensive power to the fall. 
Every man who is really capable of bearing arms 
must serve in the national forces. 

The Chronicle's correspondent at Vienna says that 
the Austrian Reichrath will soon discuss a project 
to join the Oder and Danube Rivers by means of a 
canal, thus making a complete water-way between the 
A French syndicate is 
surveying the route for the proposed canal. 

Some uneasiness has been caused throughout Europe 
by the news of the appearance of the black death, 
which has followed on the heels of the cholera in 
Turkestan. In the town of Askabad alone, 1300 per- 
sons in a population of 30,000 died in the week end- 
ing Ninth Month 29th. The scourge often follows 
cholera when the epidemic has been particularly se- 
vere. Medical knowledge of the strange malady is 
very meagre, for decomposition is so rapid that post- 
mortems reveal nothing. The plague is more swift 
and deadly than cholera itself. 
warning upon a district like a silent tornado, and dis- 
appears suddenly as it came. It vanished from Aska- 
bad in six days, leaving only the corpses of its vie- 


It sweeps without 


The deaths from cholera at Chang Kiang, in China, 
e reported to aggregate from 30,000 to 40,000. “The 
Movie going any distance from home carry a tag with 
the name and address thereon.” Cholera is also raging 


The Odessa correspondent of the London Daily 
News says: “ During 1891, 109,515 persons emigrated 
from Russia to America. In 1890, 85,548 Russians 


New Zealand has set apart two islands for the pre 
servation of wild birds and other animals. 

The Chilean Government has absolutely prohibited 
fishing for sea lions, seals and sea otters in the Archi 
pelago of Chile, Island of Juan Fernandez and the 
territory of the Straits of Magellan. 

A telegram from Durango, Mexico, says the Iron 
Mountain, near that city, said to be the largest deposit 
of iron in the world, has been puichased by ©. P. 
Huntington, President of the Southern Pacific Rail 


it is reported from Mexico that a company has been 
organized to mine the sulphur in the craters of the 
volcano Popocatepetl, which is now said to be in 4 


Delegates from the Dominion Government and from 
Newfoundland are to meet in Halifax this week 
discuss the trade relations of the two countries. 





Wesrrown Boarpina Scuoou.—Trains leavi 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, at 7:17 and & 
esttown, are regularly 

Z. Harngs, Sup’t 
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